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they are rendering united service. Articles appearing 


Prospect of a Balanced Budget 


The Twentieth Century Fund announced on March 4, 
1937, an estimate by its research staff that reduction of the 
federal debt by an amount somewhere between $1,800,- 
000,000 and $3,500,000,000 will be possible in a single 
year under the present federal revenue system if taxable 


incomes return to 1928 levels. Under moderately pros- 
perous conditions the federal revenue system would yield 
about $4,900,000,000, if social security taxes, advance rev- 
enue and the revenue of the undistributed profits tax are 
excluded. 


However, the tax experts warn that in a year of deep 
depression like 1932 or 1933 federal taxes, even if advance 
revenue and undistributed profits taxes are included, will 
not be likely to exceed $3,300,000,000. Thus, “with ex- 
penditures at a $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 level— 
or possibly higher, owing to emergency expenditures—the 
deficit would be $3,000,000,000 or more.” 

They conclude that “in general, if the federal govern- 
ment fails to balance its budget in the near future, it will 
probably be either because expenditures rise in some man- 
ner not indicated in the functional analysis made by the 
staff, or because business fails to stay above such moderate 
conditions as those in 1924 and as a result the relief load 
fails to drop markedly. In either case, the budget can be 
balanced if some of the more obvious revenue possibilities 
are employed.” Since the federal revenue system has great 
revenue possibilities in a period of prosperity they believe 
that “little reason exists for saying that new federal taxes 
will inevitably be necessary in the next few years if the 
budget is to be balanced. The answer depends upon the 
trend of business conditions.” On the other hand they 
warn that “if an effort is to be made to reduce the debt, 
even by only half the increase since 1930, additional taxa- 
tion will be necessary unless a prolonged period of great 
prosperity ensues.” 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, on March 15 (New York Times, March 16, 1937) 
made a statement on low interest rates, cheap credit, in- 
creased production and budget balancing which is a valua- 
able supplement to the Twentieth Century Fund study. 
To offset fears that the Federal Reserve System will raise 
interest rates and make credit dear he declares that he 
will continue to advocate “an easy money policy . . . so 


-long as there are large numbers of people who are unable 


to find employment in private industry, which means that 
the full productive capacity of the nation is not being 
utilized. Under such conditions, to restrict the available 
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federation of twenty-three national religious bodies through which 
information on current issues and are not to be construed 


supply of capital and thus make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to employ these people would not only be anti-social 
but uneconomic.” 

Furthermore, “money must be used as the servant to 
increase production and employment at home and not to 
restrict employment and production at a time when the 
national income is still many billions below what it has 
been in the past and many more billions short of what it 
could and should be in the future. Therefore, other means 
than a restrictive money policy must be used under pres- 
ent conditions to control unwarranted price advances which 
result in the rise of the cost of living. 


“The way to control unjustifiable price advances is 
by increasing production. This can be done so long as 
there is idle labor willing to work, so long as there are 
unused natural resources and an abundance of money at 
reasonable rates. All three of these conditions are pres- 
ent at this time.” 


Even after the full restrictions on reserves in Federal 
Reserve Banks go into effect on May 1 “there will be 
more bank deposits and currency in circulation by fully 
two billion dollars than at the peak of 1928 and 1929. 
There will also be excess reserves upon which billions of 
further credit can be extended by the banks without the 
need for borrowing from the Federal Reserve Banks. In 
other words, the supply of money to finance increased 
production at low rates is ample. Furthermore, with the 
ample reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks additional 
supplies of money can be made available when needed to 
finance expanded production at reasonable rates by the 
purchase of government securities in the open market. 
At the same time, the Reserve System has instruments 
for controlling directly the diversion of bank credit into 
security speculation.” 

Since we have plenty of resources, productive equip- 
ment, and manpower to furnish the means of production, 
Mr. Eccles is convinced that what the country needs most is 
“the full and coordinated use of the three essential factors 

. until we have attained a maximum production and 
distribution of real wealth, in the form of housing, clothing 
and all other goods necessary to maintain and improve the 
standard of living of all of our people.” An easy money 
policy will not “of itself succeed in maintaining a stable 
economy.” Furthermore, he says: an easy money policy 
“must be accompanied by a prompt balancing of the fed- 
eral budget and the subsequent retirement of public debt 
by the government in relationship to the expansion of 
private credit. I have not been and I am not now in favor 
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of balancing the budget at the expense of the destitute and 
the unemployed who are unable to find private employ- 
ment, but I am in favor of increasing taxes on incomes and 
profits if necessary to sustain the volume of relief and at 
the same time bring the budget into balance and permit 
the paying down of public debt as private debt expands. 
Only by this process can monetary inflation be prevented.” 


The Coal Settlement 


The labor agreement in the bituminous coal industry ex- 
pired March 31. The miners regularly suspend work 
unless a new agreement has been made by the time the 


-old one expires. Negotiations were started in February 


but both sides stood out for demands difficult to com- 
promise. The miners demanded a 50 cent increase on the 
basic day wage, a nine cent increase per ton on the com- 
bined cutting and loading rate, time and a half for overtime, 
a 30-hour week, two weeks’ vacation with pay, and a guar- 
antee of minimum earnings of $1,200 a year on the basis 
of 200 days’ work a year. The demand of the miners for 
a $1,200 minimum for 200 days’ work annually was the 
most far-reaching of the demands they have ever made. It 
was put forward because the industry is subject to great 
fluctuations in demand for coal and frequently less than 
200 days’ operation is possible. 

Under the new agreement the seven-hour day and the 
35-hour week of the old agreement remain in effect. The 
$1,200 minimum annual wage was not granted. The basic 
day wage is raised from $5.50 to $6.00, pick mining rates 
are increased nine cents per ton, machine loading rates 
eight cents per ton and cutting rates one cent per ton. 
These terms meet the miners’ demands for wage rate in- 
creases. It is estimated that 15 per cent of the miners will 
receive an increase of 70 cents per day, 30 per cent 50 
cents per day, and 55 per cent from 55 cents to $1 a day. 
The increase in the total yearly wage bill is estimated as 
$85,000,000 which will be met by an increase of about 25 
cents per ton on the price for coal. As most of the bi- 
tuminous coal is consumed by the railroads and industrial 
concerns which have been getting their coal at low prices 
(at the mine) the increase in price doubtless will be 
easily absorbed. For a long time it has been a question 
whether such prices are to be charged as will enable the 
miners to have fairly adequate wages and the operators 
to obtain a “fair return” on their investment. Substitute 
fuels as well as lack of organization have greatly hindered 
the coal industry in obtaining better prices. 

A compromise was reached on the matter of time and 
one half for overtime. The arrangement will apply to 
about 100,000 of the 470,000 miners in the Appalachian 
area extending from Pennsylvania to Tennessee. About 
100.000 additional miners are employed in Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky and Alabama. These as well as those 
in the Southwestern and Northwestern fields will make 
agreements based on the Appalachian agreement. These 
“outlying districts” will raise wages but will keep their 
existing wage differentials. Probably a percentage of their 
number similar to the one under the Appalachian agree- 
ment will receive time and one half for overtime. 

Another important demand of the union incorporated in 
the agreement is the establishment of the Mechanized 
Mining Commission composed of representatives of both 
parties. It is ordered to study the problem of technological 
changes in the industry and the consequent displacement 
of labor and report to the next wage conference on March 
14, 1939, two weeks before the new agreement expires. 


The agreement provides for methods of handling dis- 
putes which arise under it. Its continuance for two years 
places the employers in a position to take advantage of 
business improvement in prospect. As prices for con- 
sumers’ goods go up the miners’ wages will buy less. This 
is the chief disadvantage of making wage rates stationary 
over a contractual period in which prices are rising. How- 
ever, it can be offset somewhat if the miners, as the result 
of improvement in business, have the opportunity to work 
more, with greater yearly earnings. Doubtless, greater op- 
portunity to work and greater yearly earnings throughout 
the economic system during a period of recovery will do 
much to prevent another depression. 


The Ever Normal Granary 


Discussion of ways and means of attaining for the na- 
tion an “ever normal granary” is now taking place, par- 
ticularly in farm circles. The “ever normal granary” is 
being put forward as one part of a national agricultural 
program which will include soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance and control of production in emergency only. 

The following definition of an “ever normal granary” 
written by the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, is published in The Agricultural Situation, a monthly 
periodical of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, for March, 1937: 


“By the ever normal granary I mean a definite system 
whereby supplies following years of drought or other great 
calamity would be large enough to take care of the con- 
sumer, but under which the farmer would not be unduly 
penalized in years of favorable weather. During the past 
seven years, weather, prices, and supplies have swung so 
violently from one extreme to the other that it is time 
for all thoughtful men and women, whether living on the 
farm or in town, to consider what action may be taken to 
promote greater stability. 

“Two of the most severe droughts of the past 100 years 
have come in the past three years. The lowest price for 
wheat in 500 years came five years ago. Since then we 
have had four exceedingly short wheat crops one after the 
other and the price today is four times what it was four 
years ago. I see no evidence whatever that there has been 
any permanent change in the climate, but it is apparent 
that in recent years the variability of the weather has 
increased. 

“Tt is proposed, therefore, to obtain adequate federal 
powers under which supplies of the leading crops would 
be built up to normal with provision made at that point 
or shortly thereafter to loan the farmers cooperating in 
the soil conservation and ever normal granary plan an 
amount of money per bushel or per pound sufficient to take 
off the market supplies which might depress the price un- 
duly. The amount of the loan per bushel or pound should 
be at a point which will be workable in the long run and 
which will be fair to both farmers and consumers. 

“To keep the government from committing a ‘farm 
board’ it will be necessary after supplies under the loan 
program have reached a certain point to keep the granary 
from running over by some practical program of produc- 
tion adjustment. I call this part of the ever normal gran- 
ary program ‘storing the grain in the soil’ instead of 
‘storing it in the bin.’ After the consumer is adequately 
taken care of by the building up of certain supplies it is 
cheaper for the farmer, consumer, and government alike 
to store additional quantities in the soil rather than in the 


bin. 
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bin. If the weather is going to be unusually violent in its 
swings, it is necessary for man to be unusually intelligent 
in meeting the problem. I believe the ever normal granary 
is a start.” 


Crime Statistics, 1936 


Of all offenses known to the police in the United States 
during 1936, 95.1 per cent were crimes against property, 
according to the fourth quarterly bulletin, 1936, of Uniform 
Crime Reports for the United States and Its Possessions. 
Only 4.9 per cent were crimes against the person. More 


- than one half of all offenses (52.5 per cent) were larcenies. 


(Larceny is defined as any taking of property without 
force or violence or fraud.) Nearly one fourth were bur- 
glaries. (Burglary is “any unlawful entry to commit a 
felony or theft.”) In general, “the larger cities have higher 
crime rates than the smaller communities.” But “only 
for the offense of robbery [stealing from the person by 
force] does the crime rate vary directly in accordance with 
the size of city.” A comparison of the figures for 1931 
and 1936 shows that there have been “decreases in all 
types of crime . . . with the exception of rape, aggravated 
assault, and larceny.” The number of cases of rape has 
increased every year since 1931. Also, during the last 
two years there has been a decrease in all types of offenses 
against property, including larceny. 

In the different states the rate per 100,000 of offenses 
known to the police varies widely. It should be noted that 
for some states there are records from only a few police 
departments, and that there may be differences in the 
classification. For most types of offenses New England 
has the lowest rate for any section of the country. The 
East South Central states have the highest rate per 100,000 
for murder, robbery, and burglary, and the second highest 
for aggravated assault. The highest rate for rape is to 
be found in the Pacific states (for which California alone 
is responsible), for aggravated assault in the South At- 
lantic states, for larceny in the West South Central states, 
for auto theft in the Pacific states. 

If individual states are considered, the record is some- 
what different. The highest murder rate for any state is 
in Georgia (31.8 per 100,000), the lowest New Hamp- 
shire (0.5). The highest rate for rape is that of Arizona 
(18.3), although South Dakota and Michigan are close 
behind; the lowest rate is that of Rhode Island (0.7). 
The highest rate for robbery is to be found in Tennessee 
(139.2) with Illinois not far behind (131.1): the lowest 
in New Hampshire (4.7). The highest rate for aggravated 
assault is that of North Carolina (458.6) though it should 
be noted that this is based on the reports from 18 cities; 
the lowest 1.1 in Vermont. The highest rate for burglary is 
that of Florida (787.2) with Georgia close behind; the 
lowest Vermont (127.0) with Wisconsin very slightly 
higher. Seventeen states have a larceny rate of more than 
1,000 per 100,000, of these Virginia is the highest 
(1,631.7). Twelve have a rate of less than 500 per 100,- 
000, including the Middle Atlantic states and all of New 
England except Connecticut. In three New England 
states the rate for auto theft is less than 100 per 100,000, 
the lowest, in New Hampshire, is 40.7; in 18 states from 
100 to 200; and in three more than 400 per 100,000, with 
Arizona far in the lead (776.3). 


To End the “Third Degree” 
The Livingston-Holley bills introduced in the New York 
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State legislature and supported by the American Civil 
Liberties Union provide for the immediate arraignment 
of prisoners on arrest, removal of detention pens from the 
jurisdiction of police, physical examination of prisoners 
at the time of incarceration and the keeping of records by 
prison officials of all interviews with prisoners by police. 

Arguments upholding the bills were outlined in a letter 
to Governor Lehman, signed by Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of Community Church; Stephen Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education; Richard S. Childs, 
president of City Club; Lewis Gannett, literary critic; 
and John L. Elliott, head of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture. 

The letter stated that the present law providing that a 
defendant be arraigned “without unnecessary delay” is 
vague and is systematically ignored by the police in the 
detention of prisoners for questioning; that “easy access 
by the police to prisoners under the present system where 
detention pens are under police jurisdiction is, beyond 
question, one of the greatest contributing factors to the 
third degree”; and that the proposed bills, in providing 
that accurate records of police interviews be kept will defi- 
nitely fix responsibility for abuse of the privilege. 


Collective Bargaining on Railroads 


The demands of the strongly organized railroad workers 
for better wages, hours and working conditions have not 
received the publicity that the efforts of workers have 
in other industries merely to gain collective bargaining. 
Since the railroad workers are among those in the most 
effective position to gain their demands and since a stop- 
page of railroad service would paralyze the whole economic 
system, an examination of the extent of organization and 
collective bargaining on the railroads indicates that they 
have used their power very conservatively. 

The train operatives have had a long experience in 
organization and collective bargaining. The engineers 
organized in 1863, the’conductors in 1868, the firemen 
in 1873, and the trainmen in 1883. The telegraphers, 
clerks, maintenance of way employes and the switchmen 
were organized prior to 1900 but most of the remaining 
rg of workers were organized in the decade of 1900- 

10. 

During the World War the railway unions attained a 
greater strength than ever before but after 1920 many of 
the railroad executives, like other employers, sponsored 
a campaign for defeating the standard unions and estab- 
lishing company unions. It was not until 1934 that by 
amendments to the Railroad Labor Act the railroad execu- 
tives were prohibited from using railroad funds to finance, 
promote, or maintain company unions. Nevertheless, some 
of these company unions have been turned into “system 
associations” in a way to comply with the law. Further- 
more, a third form of organization which exists is the 
local union, not affiliated with national unions or system 
associations, scattered throughout the country, but con- 
fined to a few railroad systems. 

The relative strength of these forms of organization is 
shown to some extent by secret elections of representatives 
held by the National Mediation Board. The national labor 
unions were certified in 327 elections, or about 84 per 
cent of the cases decided, the system associations in 53 
elections, or about 13.5 per cent, and local labor unions in 
10 elections, or in about 2.5 per cent. 

The law provides that “the majority of any craft or 
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class of employes shall have the right to determine who 
shall be the representatives of the craft or class.” The 
Board had to decide whether the law required a majority 
of all those eligible to vote or a majority of the votes cast 
as a means to determine representatives. At first the 
Board decided that a majority of the eligible employes was 
necessary. This ruling was challenged by a railroad and 
a federal district court decided that a majority of the votes 
cast was sufficient, provided a majority of all eligible em- 
ployes participated in the election. This ruling was upheld 
by a federal circuit court and awaits final determination by 
the Supreme Court. 

The law requires every railroad to send the Board a 
’ copy of each collective agreement negotiated with its em- 
ployes. By July 1, 1936, 149 Class I railroads (each of whose 
operating revenues exceed $1,000,000) had filed 2,448 
agreements. These railroads operated 240,500 miles of 
track and employed on the average about 1,070,000 workers 
in 1936. Of these agreements, 1,864, or about 75 per cent, 
were with national labor unions, 487, or about 20 per cent, 
were with system associations, and 97, or about four per 
cent, were with local labor unions. The agreements cov- 
ered practically all of the engine, train and yard service 
employes and established their working conditions on over 
90 per cent of the total mileage operated by Class I rail- 
roads. Agreements with station, tower, maintenance of 
way employes, and railroad telegraphers covered working 
conditions on 80 per cent of the mileage ; those with train 
dispatchers on 70 per cent of the mileage. 

Six of the seven national shop-craft unions had agree- 
ments with 60 per cent of the Class I railroads represent- 
ing three-fifths of the mileage. The power house and shop 
laborers’ union had agreements on one-third of the Class I 
railroads covering 40 per cent of the mileage. 

Since the system associations are concentrated for the 
most part among shop craft employes it is interesting to 
note that they had agreements on slightly more than one- 
fifth of the Class I railroads covering about 25 per cent of 
the mileage. However, a small number of the carriers 
had agreements with system associations of clerical, station, 
and maintenance of way employes, and several railroads 
covering less than three per cent of the mileage reported 
agreements with system associations of train and engine 
service employes. 

The majority of the 97 agreements with local trade 
unions covered yard-service and dining-car service em- 
ployes while a few agreements with local unions covered 
shop-craft employes. 

These facts indicate that the standard unions still have 
an organization job among many classes of workers. 
Nevertheless, organized labor among the railroad em- 
ployes in general is advanced far enough to bring about 
practically a complete stoppage of the industry if they 
do not obtain a satisfactory response to their demands. 
Under these conditions peaceful and orderly relations be- 
tween the employers and employes are highly important. 


The Right to Picket 


The case discussed under the heading “The Right to Be 
Arrested” in the INFoRMATION Service for March 13 re- 
sulted in a signal victory for civil liberties in New Jersey 
when Judge William Clark in the United States District 
Court at Newark, N. J., issued an order restraining Jersey 
City police from interfering with peaceful picketing. 

A number of “runaway” shops have settled in Jersey 


City in an attempt to evade New York labor standards. 
In connection with efforts to organize the workers in 
these shops and others the police have repeatedly dispersed 
pickets and observers for the American Civil Liberties 
Union and have driven them beyond the Jersey City lines, 
The plaintiffs in the case contended that if the pickets 
and the observers were doing anything illegal they should 
be arrested and tried for their offense. The injunction re- 
strains the police from exceeding their powers in driving 
people out of the jurisdiction over which they have con- 
trol. Unfortunately, exceeding their powers in this re- 


spect is not an uncommon practice among police in many 


parts of the country. 

The case presents an interesting example of the use 
of injunction in a labor dispute in the interest of the 
workers instead of the employers. 


Oregon's Criminal Syndicalism Law Repealed 


Repeal of Oregon’s criminal syndicalism law was voted 
last week by the State Assembly and signed by Governor 
Charles H. Martin, following previous adoption by the 
Senate. 

Under provisions of the law, Dirk de Jonge was con- 
victed and sentenced to seven years imprisonment two 
years ago. Reversal of the conviction by the United States 
Supreme Court in January led to the move for repeal. 

Campaign for repeal of similar laws are expected to be 
speeded up in California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Indiana and Ohio. 


Rural Church Publications 


The Home Missions Council, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., has published the report of the National Con- 
ference on the Rural Church held at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, November 23-25, 1936, under the title, “The Church 
and the Agricultural Situation.” All the addresses and sum- 
maries of the reports of section meetings are included. 
Single copies of the booklet are 50 cents each ; special rates 
for quantities. 

The 1937 announcement of schools for rural ministers, 
to be held at agricultural colleges and theological seminaries 
is printed as a circular entitled “Continuing Education for 
the Minister in Town and Country,” by the Home Mis- 
sions Council. The leaflet describes the purposes of the 
schools, the kinds of courses offered, and fees, and includes 
a directory of schools planned for 1937. A suggested four 
year course of study for use in summer schools for town 
and country ministers is reprinted in the circular. Copies 
are available at $1.00 per hundred, postage additional, with 
special rates on larger quantities. 


A Bureau of Civil Liberties 


The creation on March 5 of a Bureau of Civil Liberties 
under the Department of State in Pennsylvania is a unique 
action in recognition of the need for a clearing house for 
violations of citizens’ rights. The Bureau will receive writ- 
ten complaints of persons who claim to have been deprived 
of their rights. The Bureau will not act on charges that 
local officials have violated civil liberties but will refer 
them to public defense organizations such as the Civil 
Liberties Union. It is expected that the existence of the 
Bureau will be widely advertised in the local press, among 
trade unions and civic organizations with the result that 
local officials will be more cautious about repressive 
activities. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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